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To the Editor of the Correspondent. 

Sir: I beg leave to hand you the 
MSS. of an original work, in which 
it is endeavored to trace Christianity 
to a source very different from that 
which is generally acknowledged 
among its votaries. The contents 
formed the subject of three lectures, 
delivered last summer, before the 
New-York Institute, and the author 
was induced to commit them to pa- 
per at the request of several of the 
members who were present at their 
delivery, and who are desirous of 
seeing them published in your inde- 
pendent paper. Puito. 


Tue Oricin or CurisTIANITY ; OR, 

TRUTH DRAWN FROM FaBLEs. 

“The simple believeth every word ; but the 
prudent man looketh well to his going.”— 
Proverbs, ch. xiv. 

Cuap. 1. 

Before we enter into an inquiry 
into the nature and character of the 
doctrines of Christianity, we shall 
endeavor to throw some light on the 
historical origin of a sect, which, hum- 
ble and unperceived in its source, has 
invaded a great part of the globe, 
swept away the most ancient reli- 
gions of former ages, and powerfully 
contributed to destroy the most pre- 
cious remains of antiquity, and par- 
ticularly the venerable monuments of 
Egyptian learning, which had re- 
sisted even the ferocious and stupid 
despotism of Cambyses. What so 
many ages had spared, what all the 
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sects of iconint ooltities hed con- 

templated with awful admiration and 
respect, was at once destroyed by 
the blind fanaticism of the most in- 
tolerant sect that ever led astray de- 
luded man. This gigantic monster, 
after having given a final blow to the 
worship of ancient Egypt, and de- 
prived succeeding ages, perhaps for- 
ever, of the invaluable intelligence of 
hieroglyphic writing, in which was 
consigned the knowledge acquired by 
the Egyptian priests during thou- 
sands of years, exerted its utmost 
and constant energies, to involve in 
obscurity the early history of the 
origin of Christianity, by suppressing 
such writings as might give an in- 
sight into the way in which the new 
sect arose out of old systems of re- 
ligion. 

Christianity, in its early formation 
and rise, having been confined to 
the lowest @lass of people in Judea, 
Syria, and Asia Minor, was not at 
first noticed by persons capable of 
inquiring into its merits ; and when 
it became an object of attention 
among men of learning, it was al- 
ready wide spread; the only 
writings that contained the traditional 
accounts of whatever related to its 
foundation and establishment, were 
in the exclusive possession of the 
Christian priests or elders ; and it is 
acknowledged by all the early church 
writers, that such books were with- 
held with the utmost care from the 
Gentil~s, and were only read by the 
highest in dignity in each communi- 
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ity, generally composed of the most 
ignorant orders of society; few 
among them being able to read and 
write. To such neophytes the el- 
ders read passages of their books, 
which they explained as they pleas- 
ed, and commented on according 
to their notions and particular doc- 
trines. They taught some prayers 
to their followers, enforced certain 
practices, such as baptism and the 
consecration of the bread and wine ; 
and this constituted the principal 
part of the worship as then perform- 
ed. _Kach community had its own 
books or legends, to which most of 
the others were quite strangers. 
From what takes place even in 
our enlightened times, we may easily 
conceive how difficult it must have 
been inthe first ages of Christianity for 
an inquisitive mind, not subdued by 
a fanatical adherence to its dogmas, 
to get an insight of the sacred books. 
This sect was, in fact, during its 
early and gradual progress, that is 
for about two centuries, an associa- 
tion of secret and affiliated communi- 
ties, who met in places remote from 
general observation, and where mys- 
teries were performed, exactly after 
the manner and in imitation of the 
initiations celebrated of old in the 
temples of the heathen gods. To 
such ceremonies adepts*alone were 
admitted ; and, as in the mysteries 
of Eleusis, such only as had received 
the full initiation were allowed to be 
present at, and to partake of, the 
grand mysteries, from which the 
neophytes and the profane were 
alike excluded. Unbounded credu- 
lity, obedience to the elders, and 
mutual fraternity among the brethren, 
‘together with the most absolute se- 
crecy towards the profane, in what- 
ever related to the mysteries, cere- 
monies, and dogmas of the society, 
composed the duties of every adept. 
Doubt, and of course inquiry being 
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entirely proscribed in matters of 
faith, to believe, without the slight- 
est previous examination, was held 
as the most important duty and 
meritorious act. Thus was ignorance 
perpetuated among the primitive 
Christians, and the fabrication of le- 
gends and tales on which this religion 
is formed, became an easy task for 
the superstitious believers or crafty 
impostors, who became the leaders 
of the different sects of the new re- 
ligion. As these were very nu- 
merous, seperated by great distances, 
speaking different languages, and 
professing very different opinions, it 
is not surprising to find the books 
that have come down to us, so full of 
contradictions ; although it is un- 
questionable that our actual canont- 
cal books, forming what is called the 
New Testament, were only selected 
out of numberless other legends 
which we know to have existed in 
the first centuries, because they were 
compilations in which many chap- 
ters and passages were similar, and 
even copied verbatim; while the 
contradictions, although numerous, 
manifest and important, were proba- 
bly less glaring than in many of the 
rejected gospels. Be this as it may, 
certain it is that we have no positive 
date to pronounce on the authenti- 
city of such writings, no means hav- 
ing been left to enable critics to 
ascertain the date of the real authors 
of any of them. All we know, and 
that from the confession of the fa- 
thers of the church, is, that more 
than 50 legends of Jesus, or gospels, 
existed in the second century, which 
were all considered as genuine and 
authentic, and held as such, and pre- 
ferred by particular churches or con- 
gregations in the different countries 
where Christianity had sprung up. 
We know, likewise, that it was only 
three centuries after the supposed 
death of Jesus, that our actual four 
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gospels, and the other books of the 
New Testament, were selected from 
among numberless others, without 
any plausible reason being assigned 
for the admission of the former and 
the rejection of the latter. St. Jus- 
tin accounts for it by miraculous 
agency, and by some cabalistical 
analogies, He says, that, as the 
cardinal winds or points are four, so 
there must be four gospels, neither 
more nor less. 

It is, therefore, on the intrinsic 
evidence furnished by the selected 
books, and by a few of those reject- 
ed, which we possess either entire 
or mutilated, and which have escaped 
the actively destructive hand of early 
and later Christians duriag the first 
12 centuries of our era, that we can 
exercise our criticism. The pre- 
servation of most of the rejected 
books we owe partly to the polemic 
discussions among the various sects 
of Christians, and partly to the diffi- 
culty of destroying completely so 
many works existing at a period when 
Christianity had become powerful 
enough to be publicly professed by 
men of eminence, high rank, and 
even by members of the imperial 
family. A great many fabrications 
continued to appear long after the 
wide diffusion of the Christian reli- 
gion, and the learned Hardouin main- 
tains that the Monks, about the 13th 
century, forged or altered most of 
the works of religious writers, and 
even many of the profane. We 
might adduce numberless proofs of 
this fact, and we firmly believe that 
among many others, the passage in 
Tacitus concerning the Christians 
has been interpolated, as well as the 
following one, which is transcribed 
in Suetonias, and probably inserted 
by the same hand. In both it is 
said that the Jews expected to be- 
come masters of the world. We 
insert both passages : 
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‘“‘ Plusibus persuasum fuerat, anti- 
quis sacerdotum litteris contineri, 
eo ipse tempore, fore ut valesceret 
orieus, profecti Judea rerum potiren- 
tur, (Tacit. Hist. lib. v. cap. xiii.) 

“ Pererebueras ni oriente toio 
vetus ec constans opinio esse in fatis, 
ut co tempore Judea profecti rerun 
potircutur.” (Sueton Vesp.) 

On perusing attentively the books 
of the New Testament, we perceive 
at first sight that they are mere 
compilations, taken partly. from com- 
mon sources, or collected from vari- 
ous materials by persons not acting 
in concert with one another. The 
contradictions in these books are 
numerous and important, and have 
been exposed by many able writers, 
ancient and modern. I shall only 
notice here such passages as.tend to 
clear up the historical origin of Chris- 
tianity. The apologists of, this re- 
hgion, not being able.to deny, and 
much less to reconcile the many and 
glaring contradictions to be found. in 
the gospels, have contended . that 
such discordance proves, at least, 
the purity of the intentions of the 
writers, and acquits them of the 
charge of a concerted plan to deceive 
mankind. But, admitting the truth 
of this observation, surely no one 
will seriously contend that discre- 
pancy on material historical points 
from cotemporary authors, can ever 
entitle a writer to be credited, and 
much less if the things related are 
supernatural and of themselves in- 
credible, and, moreover, contradicted 
by other unquestionable evidence. 
Two or more false witnesses may 
disagree without a preconcerted plan, 
and still none of them will deserve 
more credit on that account. These 
apologists proceed upon a false data, 
taking it for granted that each of 
our gospels and other books of the 
New Testament are the work of 
particular individuals, who wrote them 
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exactly as they were found when 
adopted by the Nicene council.— 
Now, this is not only a gratuitous 
supposition, but is evidently contra 
dicted, prima faci, by the intrinsic 
evidence afforded by such writings, 
which bear evident marks of having 
been compiled and altered by seve- 
ral hands. At this distance of time, 
and deprived, as we are, of the 
greater number of the first legends 
published by the framers of Chris- 
tianity, and of the writings of its op- 
ponents, it is impossible to deter- 
mine how far the remaining legends 
are the work of ignorance, of credu- 
lous and zealous fraud, or of impos- 
ture. We perceive clearly that the 
four gospels, as they stand now, are 
made up of extracts from written or 
oral tradition; many parables and 
sentences, and even whole chapters, 
being reproduced in each, and often 
almost verbatim. But what is most 
singular, and proves at once that 
these chapters and passages were 
inseried in each gospel by hands dif- 
ferent from those to which they are 
ascribed, or who are the real authors 
of the remaining part which charac- 
terizes each of the gospels, is, that 
no one of the four evangelists quotes 
any one of the other three ; which 
they would unquestionably have done, 
had they taken the transcribed pas- 
sages from the others. Even Mat- 
thew, whose gospel is admitted to be 
the most ancient of the four, is never 
quoted by Mark, John, or Luke.— 
This proves, that, whoever was the 
author or compiler of each of our 
four gospels, the other three were 
either unknown to him, or were held 
in no estimation. Can it be sup- 
posed, that Luke, who wrote his 
gospel, with the avowed intention, 
as he positively says, of rectifying 
what preceding authors of the life of 
Jesus had incorrectly stated, and 
who pretends to be better informed 
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on the subject, would not. have at- 
tempted to explain or to refute a 
number of things found in the other 
evangelists, and which he contra- 
dicts, either positively or implicitly, 
by the omission of such pretended 
facts! Is it credible, that Luke 
should have presented a genealogy 
of Jesus entirely at variance with 
that given by Matthew, without say- 
ing a word to justify himself? Could 
he have passed unnoticed the adora- 
tion of the wise men of the east, and 
the slaying of the children by Herod? 
The same reasoning applies to Mark 
and to John, and even more forcibly 
to the latter, who, is supposed to 
have seen Jesus, and to have been 
an eye witness of his death, and 
could not omit the slaying of the 
children and the adoration of the 
magi, if true, nor fail to contradict 
such remarkable assertions, if false. 
(To be continued.) 





For the Correspondent. 
Tue Trinity. 

Mr. Editor: As all systems of re- 
ligion have ever exhibited a compound 
of tie grossest absurdity which su- 
perstition, ignorance, and folly could 
invent, so Christianity, when once it 
became the offspring of priestly in- 
genuity, ignorance, and _ interest, 
shared the same fate. Its features 
have exhibited the most palpable de- 
formity, and have been as various 
as the variety of the species. The 
hypothesis of the Trinity, for in- 
stance. have been so multiplied, as to 
become almost innumerable ; they 
are diametrically opposed to each 
other, and the whole preposterous 
and absurd in the extreme. One 
hypothesis » aintains, that the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Spirit, are all 
infinite, eternal, and self-existent ; 
yet the Son is begotten of the Father, 
and the Holy Spirit proceeds from 
both, and that they subsist and exist 
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in each other. Another hypothesis, 
in the opposite extreme, asserts that 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
are only three names of the same 
being. Another asserts that these 
names are distinctions in the divine 
mind ; analagous to the will, the un- 
derstanding, and power in the human 
mind. A fourth asserts that the 
Son and Holy Spirit are derived by 
generation, and procession from God 
the Father ; and that they inherit all 
the perfections and attributes, ex- 
cept that of self-existence; that thus 
the Father is the grand fountain, the 
supreme head; that he thus com- 
prehends in himself all the perfec- 
tions of the other two. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, (to 
use a Trinitarian term,) degrades 
the divine character and attributes of 
the Deity. The Father, the first 
person in this Trinity of divine be- 
ings, is depicted in all the characters 
and colors of an earthly sovereign. 
He is agitated with all the variety of 
passions, which fills the human 
breast. He is described as a tyrant, 
whose sanguinary frown is worse 
than annihilation. The character 
of the second person, (the Son) on 
the contrary, is exhibited as directly 
opposed to that of the Father ; he is 
asa foilto the awful representation 
given of the Father. His chief 
characteristics are tenderness, pity, 
and mercy ; he regards the weak- 
nesses of human kind with compas- 
sion; he is ready, in order to shield 
them from the wrath of the Father, 
even to bear their punishment !— 
Hence the Deity is described as pos- 
sessing two natures, the one as op- 
posite to the other as day is to 
night. Thus the divine being is not 
only separated into parts, but the 
one part is directly opposite to the 
other in its nature and attributes.— 
Justice in Ged the father is wrath, 
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infinite and eternal; justice in God 
the sonis mercy and forgiveness ; 

Justice in God the F ather is a vin- 
dictive principle of savage revenge, 
which pursues its fatal victims to 
everlasting perdition ; whilst the jus- 
tice of God the son is willing not 
only to forego its demands, but to 
suffer infinite wrath, in order to res- 
cue the objects of the Father’s ven- 
geance. Hence there must be two 
natures in the divine being, which 
are at constant variance with each 
other. Infinite wrath and infinite 
mercy must forever be opposed to 
each other ; there is no possibility of 
union between qualities as disso- 
nant to each other as the greatest 
extremes in nature. Where day is, 
there cannot be night. Where the 
sun darts his fervid beams, the icy 
cold of winter must be banished.— 
Hence the father and the son can- 
not be united. Their minds are in- 
finitely opposed to each other, in all 
their characteristics, and they must 
not only be separate, but must be at 
constant variance with each other. 
Infinite wrath must inevitably de- 
stroy its object of revenge ; and in- 
finite wrath, without an equal power 
to oppose it, would destroy creation. 
If the Father is, or has been, infi- 
nitely wrathful, he must forever be 
so. If the Son is, or has been, in- 
finitely merciful, he must be so im- 
mutably ; for it is impossible for 
Godtochange. Here there are two 
infinite and eternal beings, according 
to the trinitarian scheme, engaged 
in eternal contention with each 
other. Creation is the grand field 
of their action.—Man is the object 
about which they are contending. 
The one would plunge him into eter- 
nal misery ;—the other would confer 
upon him eternal happiness ; yet we 
are required to love each deity 
alike ; and to pay them equal adora- 
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tion. He who can perform this, 
must be something more or less than 
human. 

The unity of the Deity once lost 
sight of, we are led into an endless 
maze of error and absurdity. The 
addition of a second Deity leads the 
way toa third, and hence to a fourth, 
andsoon. This was peculiarly the 
case with the heathen world; and 
we find that the deifying of Jesus 
was the first step to all the monstrous 
absurdities of the Romish Church. 
it was not for a considerable period 
after Jesus was deified, that the dis- 
tinct and separate personality of the 
holy spirit was taught ; and, in sub- 
sequent times, the virgin‘Mary was 
as much an object of divine worship 
as the other three.*—Here then 
were four distinct and separate ob- 
jects of Christian worship. Nor 
were these all. Saints and martyrs 
without number were considered in 
the light of tutelary deities; or at 
least as mediums, through whom 
prayer might be presented, or con- 
veyed to God, and as intercessors to 
procure the divine favor. These 
notions were once considered as 
highly orthodox, and obtained as 
general sway as the present favorite, 
but equally fallacious principles of 
atonement, and salvation by faith 
alone, through the merits of Christ, 
&c. &c. all of which are opposed to 
the unity and infinite mercy of the 
great and glorious Creator. 

Wuitworth. 


* It must be confessed, that the Catholic 
only acts consistently with his faith; for if 
Jesus be really and truly Almighty God, the 
Mother of God Almighty is as much an object 
of divine honors, as the Father of God Al- 





mighty. Witness the divine honors paid to 
Juno, the consort of Jupiter. 
For the Correspondent. 
PRAYER. 


Mr. Editor: Among the many 
absurdities and contradictions appa- 
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rent in all the religions scattered over 
the face of the earth, that of address- 
ing prayers or supplications to the 
Deity, is not the least ridiculous. 
If the Supreme were to hear all the 
addresses jof all the belligerent pow- 
ers, the civilized human race would 
long since have been extirpated. 
This thought is well expressed in the 
following prayer by William Law :— 
‘*‘ Oh blessed Jesus, dear redeeming 
Lamb of God, who came down from 
heaven to save men’s lives and not 
destroy them; go along, we humbly 
pray thee, with our bomb-vessels and 
our ships: suffer not our thundering 
cannon to roar in vain, but let thy ten- 
der band of love and mercy direct 
their balls to more heads and hearts 
of thy own redeemed creatures than 
the poor skill of man is able of it- 
self to do.” 

The nine enthusiasts, murderers 
of Sharpe, archbishop of St. An- 
drews, in 1579, bound themselves 
by an oath to sacrifice him to the 
suffering of their sect. They then 
betook themselves to prayer to ascer- 
tain “the Lord’s mind concerning 
it,” i. e. the murder: “ and the word 
bore in upon them, Go and prosper.” 
On the 3d of May, they met him and 
cruelly butchered him. The mur- 
derers then all retired to separate 
prayer, and one of them, William 
David, “after prayer told them all 
that the Lord had said unto him, 
“* Well done good and faithful ser- 
vant.” Nor is this the only instance 
in which fanaticism has pretended to 
have obtained, by supplication, the 
sanction of heaven for the commis- 
sion of the most atrocious deeds. 
Ecclesiastical history is stained with 
so many enormities of. this descripti- 
on, that their number almost exceeds 
credibility. Man, incapable of ele- 
vating himself to the Supreme being, 
is constantly endeavoring to bring 
him toa level withhis own grovelling 
ideas and vicious propensities. — 
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Hence it is the enthusiast, fancying 
himself a favourite of heaven, never 
hesitates as to the nature of an act, 
and regards the shedding of blood as 
agreeable to the Deity, with whom 
he has the presumption to claim kin- 
dred, and to have a right to demand 
whatever may be suggested by his 
distorted imagination. “ Weak 
mortal!.(asks the virtuous Diderot) 
what need has the Deity of thy hom- 
age? Do thou think that thou canst 
add any thing to his happiness, or to 
his glory? Thou mayst honour thy- 
self by raising thy thoughts to the 
Great author of thy being, but thou 
canst do nothing for him ; he is too 
much above thy insignificance. Al- 
ways bear in mind, that if any kind 
of worship be more acceptable to 
him than the rest, it must be that 
which proceeds from an honest heart. 
What matter then in what manner 
thou expressest thy sentiments ? 

oes he not read them in thy mind ? 
What matters it in what garments, 
in what Attitude, m what language 
thou addressest him in prayer? Is 
he like those kings of the earth who 
reject the petition of their subjects, 
because they have been ignorant of, 
or disregarded some little formality ? 
Pull not down the Almighty to thy 
own littleness, but believe that if one 
worship were more agreeable to him 
than another, he would have made it 
known to the whole world.” 

Can we then reasonably suppose, 
that a being so wise, just, and intel- 
ligent, will derange his system, or 
change his plans for such weak he- 
ings asmen? Can we rationally be- 
lieve, that any prayers we can ad- 
dress to such a being will possess 
worthy and suitable requests, or that 
we can point out to him proper modes 
of action? Can we at all flatter our- 
selves, that to please us and gratify 
our discordant wishes, he will alter 
his immutable laws? Can we hope 
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that, to gratify our humors, he will 
arrest the eternal laws of nature ? 
Will our loud cries, or most fervent 
supplications, prevent a country 
from being unhappy when devastated 
by an ambitious conqueror, or sub- 
jected to the capricious will of un- 
feeling tyrants, who bend it beneath 
the iron rod of their oppression ? 

In whatever manner the subject is 
contemplated, it is evident, that the 
prayers which men address to the di- 
vinity, always suppose their suppli- 
cating a being whose wisdom is de- 
fective. It ts to suppose him capable 
of change, to bring his omniscience 
into question, to attack his omnipo- 
tence, and to arraign his goodness. 
Itis, at once, to say, that he either 
is not willing, or not competent to 
judge what would be most expedient 
for man, for whose sole advantage 
and pleasure, they nevertheless in- 
sist, he created the universe/ 

| Cx. 





For the Correspondent. 
Deism Derenpen, No. III. 

Mr. Fditor: The degree of evi- 
dence afforded by miracles and pro- 
phecies in favor of the Christian re- 
ligion, is lastly to be considered. 

Evidence of a more imposing and 
irresistible nature, is required in pro- 
portion to the. remoteness of any 
event from the sphere of our experi- 
ence. Every case of miracle is a 
centest of opposite impossibilities, 
whether it is more contrary to the 
experience that a miracle should be 
true, or that the story on which it is 
supported should be false ; whether 
the immutable laws of this harmoni- 
ous world should have undergone 
violation, or that some obscure 
Greeks and Jews should have con- 
spired to fabricate a tale of wonder ? 
The actual appearance of a departed 
spirit, would be a circumstance truly 
unusual and portentous ; but the ac- 
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eumulated testimony of twelve old 
women, that a spirit had appeared, is 
neither unprecedented nor miracu- 
lous. 

It seems less credible that the 
God, whose immensity is uncircum- 
scribed by space, should have em- 
ployed the disgraceful means attrib- 
uted'to him, to effect the salvation of 
man; than that some old knaves, or 
insane dupes, had deceived the cred- 
ulous multitude. We have perpetu- 
al and mournful experience of the 
latter; the former is yet under dis- 
pute. History affords us numerous 
examples of the possibility of the 
one; philosophy has, in ail ages, 
protested against the probability of 
the other. Every superstition can 
produce its dupes, its miracles, and 
its mysteries. Each is prepared to 
justify its peculiar tenets, by an equal 
assemblage of portents, prophecies, 
and martyrdoms. 

Prophecies, however circumstan- 
tial, are liable to the same objection 
as direct miracles. It is more agree- 
able to experience, that the histori- 
cal evidence of the prediction really 
having preceded the event pretended 
to be foretold, should be false, or 
that a lucky conjunction of occur- 
rences should have justified the con- 
jecture of the prophet, than that God 
should communicate to a man the 
discernment of future events. We 
defy the Christians to produce more 
than one instance of prophecy in the 
Bible, wherein the inspired writer 
speaks so as to be understood, where- 
in his prediction has not been so 
unintelligible and obscure, as to have 
been itself the subject of controver- 
sy. The one prediction which we 
except, is certainly most explicit and 
circumstantial. It is the only one 
of this nature which the Bible con- 
tains. Jesus himself here predicts 
his own arrival in the clouds, to con- 
sumate a period of supernatural de- 
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solation, before the generation which 
he addressed should pass away.— 
Eighteen hundred years have passed, 
and no such event is pretended to 
have happened. This single plain 
prophecy, thus conspicuously false, 
may serve as a criterion of those 
which are more vague and indirect, 
and which apply in a hundred sen- 
ses to a hundred things. Either the 
pretended predictions in the Bible 
were intended to be understood, or 
they were not. If they were, why 
isthere any dispute concerning them? 
If they were not, wherefore were 
they written at all? But the God 
of Christianity spoke to mankind ‘in 
parables, that seeing they might not 
see, and hearing they might not un- 
derstand.” 

The gospels contain internal evi- 
dence that they were not written by 
eye-witnesses of the events which 
they pretend to record. The gospel 
attributed to Matthew was plainly 
not framed until some time after the 
taking of Jerusalem; that is, at 
least forty years after the death of 
Jesus ; for he makes the latter say, 
(c. xxi. 35,) “that upon you may 
come all the righteous blood shed 
upon the earth, from the blood of 
righteous Abel unto the blood of 
Zacharias, son of Barachias, whom 
ye slew between the altar and the 
temple.” Now, according to Jose- 
phus, Zacharias, son of Barachias, 
was assassinated between the altar 
and the temple, by a faction of zea- 
lots, during the siege of Jerusalem. 

Christians assert, that the design 
of the instances of supernatural in- 
terposition, which the gospels re- 
cord, was to convince mankind that 
Jesus was truly the expected re- 
deemer. But.it is as impossible that 
any human sophistry should frus- 
trate the manifestation of omnipo- 
tence, as that omnicience should fail 
to select the most efficient means of 
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accomplishing its design. Eighteen 
centuries have passed, and the tenth 
part of the human race have a blind 
and mechanical belief in that re- 
deemer, without a complete reli- 
ance on the merits of whom their lot 
is fixed in eternal misery. Surely, 
if the Christian system be thus dread- 
fully important, its omnipotent author 
would have rendered it incapable of 
those abuses from which it has never 
been exempted, and to which it is 
subject in common with all human 
institutions. He would not have 
Jeft it a matter of ceaseless cavil, or 
complete indifference to an immense 
majority of mankind. Surely, some 
more conspicuous eyidences of its 
authenticity would have been afford- 
ed, than driving out devils, drown- 
ing pigs, curing blind men, anima- 
ting adead body, and turning water 
into wine. Some theatre, worthier 
of the transcendant event than Ju- 
dea, would have been chosen; some 
historians better adapted, by their 
accomplishments and their genius, 
to record the incarnation of the im- 
mutable God. Humane individuals 
restore drowned persons; every em- 
piric can cure all diseases; drowning 
pigs is no very difficult matter ; and 
driving out devils was far from 
being either an original or an unusu- 
al occupation in Judea. Do not 
recite these stale absurdities as proofs 
of the divine origin of Christianity. 
If the Almighty had spoken, would 
not the universe have been convin- 
ced? If he had judged the know- 
ledge of his will to have been more 
important than any other science to 
mankind, would he not have render- 
ed it more evident and more clear? 
These are the general grounds of 
my disbelief of the Christian reli- 
gion. I could collate its sacred 
writings with the Braminical record 
of the early ages of the world, and 
identify its institutions with the an- 
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cient worship of the sun. I might 
have entered into an elaborate com- 
parison of the innumerable discord- 
ances which exist between the in- 
spired historians of‘ the same event. 
Enough, however, I presume has 
been said to vindicate Deists from 
the charge of groundless and infatu- 
ated scepticism. We trust, there- 
fore, to the candor of Christians, for 
the consideration, and to their logic 
for the refutation of our arguments. 
ARISTIDES. 











“Cie Correspondent. 


Magna est Veritas et Prevalebit. 


___NEW-YORK, FEBRUARY 10, 1827. 
Another Auto de fe. It will be 
seen, by the subjoined paragraph 
from the Vational Advocate of the 
7th inst. that the editor of that paper, 
following the example of the Times, 
has devoted the Correspondent “ to 
the flames!” Having so recently 
remarked on this very satisfactory 
mode of refuting the principles con- 
tended for in our columns, it 1s un- 
necessary at present to say more 
on the subject. One remark, how- 
ever, We may be permitted to make. 
The editor of the Advocate says, that 
‘this is probably the first periodical 
work ever published in the United 
States, that publicly avows and de- 
fends deism.”—The principles of 
deism (i. e. the unity of the Deity) 
are avowed and defended in every 
Unitarian publication in the United 
States, and these publications, it is 
well known, are not few in number. 
The conductors of them also main- 
tain, that deism is clearly taught in 
the Bible, and that the doctrine of 
the trinity was an invention of priest- 
craft, upwards of 300 years after the 
eriod in which Jesus promulgated 
his doctrines. 
“ Impiety and Deism.—We wish 
the Magna Veritas of the ‘ Corres- 
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pondent” (a new weekly paper) 
would not trouble us with his pamph- 
let. It isa most horrible concern. 
We mean to commit our copy to the 
flames, and hope every well meaning 
man will do the same with theirs.— 
This is probably the first periodical 
work ever published in the United 
States, that publicly avows and de- 
fendsdeism. Away withsuch s.uff.” 





T» Correspondents.—We have re- 
ceived two communications of a ve- 
ry opposite nature: One of them, 
signed * Monitor,” asserts that the 
“divinity” dwells in us ‘as an actu- 
ating, though unknown deity, a prin- 
ciple, whom thou ignorantly serv- 
est.” The other, with the signature 
of “A true Believer,” assures us, 
that ‘‘ Satan is the principle, or be- 
ing, that moves us to assail religion.” 
Weare certainly indebted to these 
two correspondent: for considering 
us of sufficient importance to merit 
the attention of the Deity and of the 
devil at the same moment. We feel 
no indications, however, of being 
possessed by the latter; nor are we 
able to discover how Monitor could 
ascertain, that we are moved by the 
former, whom he pronounces to be 
unknown,” and in whose service 
we are “ignorantly” engaged. The 
fact is, our correspondents have mis- 
taken the design of this publication. 
Monitor aims at establishing the al- 
lerorical sense of the old and new 
Testament; and “A True Beliey- 
er” as strenuously contends for the 
literal sense ; without either of them 
seeming to be aware, that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to obviate the objec- 
tions existing against the authenticity 
of these books, before they can be 
permitted (in this journal at least,) 
to maintain their conflicting interpre- 
tations.- Itis distinctly stated in our 
prospectus, that ‘‘we recognize no- 
thing to be true that is incapable of 
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proof, or demonstration,” and that 
our “object is the diffusion of cor- 
rect principles.” To admit discus- 
sions, founded on writings, the truth 
of which is questionable, would lay 
us open to sectarian disputations of 
no utility, but every way calculated to 
retard the progress of useful know- 
ledge, to sow discord among nations, 
and to increase the influence of that 
power which is formed on the maxim, 
that “ignorance is bliss,” and that it 
is not merely foolish, but criminal 
“to be wise.” 

A furious letter, signed ‘“‘ No Infi- 
del,” accusing Paine of being “a 
notorious drunkard,” “‘a_ besotted 
wretch,” is only worthy, from its viru- 
lence, to have a place in the Times, 
or other fanatical paper. 





European AFFaIirs. 


Fanaticism continues to wage open 
warin Europe against liberal princi- 
ples. By the last accounts from Por- 
tugal, it appears that the .4postolics 
had burned the town of Braganza, 
and put every one to death endowed 
with liberal and exalted feelings. Ta- 
king advantage of the ignorance of 
the Portuguese, the priests were 
strenuously occupied in prejudicing 
them against the Constitution, which 
they denominate ‘‘ damnable and he- 
retical; and that, coming from the 
hands of heretics, it would work the 
destruction of all who obey it.” The 
bigotted and besotted Bourbons were 
loud in their professions of disappro- 
bation, as to the barbarous and fanat- 
ical measures pursued by thé priest- 
hood. Little credit, however, was gi- 
ven by intelligent men to these pro- 
testations. The power of the Apos- 
tolic Junta, great as it had been, was 
put down in Spain, and by Spaniards 
only, until French armies, at the ear- 
nest request of Ferdinand, restored 
it. Since that period, this junta has 
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constantly been engaged in crushing 
every principle of thought and ac- 
tion in Spain, which was not in con- 
formity with passive submission to 
the despotism of the monarch, and 
to ecclesiastical tyranny. To estab- 
lish this twofold power, in oppesition 
to all rational freedom, all indepen- 
dence of mind, all intelligence, all 
virtue, is the unceasing endeavor of 
the French and Spanish priesthood. 
There can, indeed, be no security for 
the rights of nations, as long as this 
busy, intriguing, grasping, and am- 
bitious order continues to exercise a 
political influence, instead of teach- 
ing the duties of morality. All in- 
cendiaries whether in public or private 
life, are detestable ; but religious in- 
cendiaries are the worst of all. 

The Courier Francais, a paper 
which generally maintains the rights 
ofthe people, states,that France and 
Great Britain had determined “ to 
sacrifice that powerful interest, the 
supremacy of the priests and monks; 
the apostolicals of France Spain and 
Portugal may do what they will: 
—their reign in the peninsula is at 
anend. They may have the conso- 
lation of stirring up some troubles, 
and shedding a little blood; but they 
will soon cease to rule there ; the 
despotism of Ferdinand will vanish 
before the first breath of Eng- 
land.” Whatever may have been the 
political motives that induced the 
ministers of these two powers to 
unite in checking the proceedings of 
the apostolics, it is evident that the 
increase of liberal principles, has had 
a great influence in producing this 
pleasing result. Although the court 
of France had patronized the monks, 
and had conferred offices of trust on 
many jesuits, we are well assured 
that the people hold these men in ab- 
horrence, and embrace every oppor- 
tunity of showing their devotion to 
liberal principles. The “ right di- 
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vine” of monarchs has been stript of 
its charms; and the human mind 
seems prepared, in Europe, to burst 
the fetters by which priestcraft has 
so long held mankind in slavery. 





Parine’s Birtu Day. 
(Concluded from our last.) 


Mr. Slater said, that in attending 
a meeting to offer a tribute to the 
memory of Thomas Paine, he felt, 
in common with all present, the 
greatest satisfaction. Mr. Paine, 
who for his eminent taleuts, real sin- 
cerity, and pure disinterestedness as 
a political writer, was a man not sur- 
passed by any the world had seen. 
In this point of view his character is 
unassailable; but as his stupendous 
mind naturally led him into a more 
general view of the abuses and impo- 
sitions to which a great part of man- 
kind are subject, he was naturally 
led to touch religious topics. And 
here it is that the corrupt, calculating 
on the prevailing superstition and cre- 
dulity, have attempted to blacken his 
character. His calumniators all pro- 
fess themselves Christians, though 
they have no more regard for the 
Christian religion than the emperor 
of China, or the grand signior; for, 
itis well known, that some of the 
most notorious villains that ever dis- 
graced society, have been the most 
violent in their abuse of Thomas 
Paine. But then those men tell the 
world they are Christians. Most as- 
suredly they are no more assimilated 
with that good man, the founder of their 
system,than candor and disinterested- 
ness, which were both distinguished 
characteristics in Paine, can unite 
with bigotry and selfishness, both 
leading traits in the character of most 
of his opponents. 

Let us examine the charge brought 
against Thomas Paine. It is a charge 
of Infidelity. The word infidelity, as 
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M+. Paine said of the word blasphe- 
my,is a word of dubious meaning. 
If I were in Rome, (continued Mr. 
S.) and believed in the mission of 
Mahomet, I would be termed an in- 
fidel. If, on the other hand, I -were 
in Coustantinople and believed in the 
divinity of Jesus, I would be called 
an intidel dog. So that we find there 
shail be two persons, one believing 
in the divine mission of Jesus, and 
the other believing in the divine mis- 
sio» of Mahomet; yet shall each and 
bet. of them be stigmatised as infi- 
dels, merely from the circumstance 
of their happening to be in different 
countries. Now, as it is clear the 
word infidel has different meanings in 
diiferent places, it would certainly be 
more manly if those pious persons, 
when they take it upon themselves 
to call Thomas Paine an infidel, 
would inform the world what they 
understand by that term. If they 
mean by it a disbelief of the divinity 
of Jesus, in that sense Thomas 
Paine certainly was an infidel; for 
he has told the world so himself. 
What, then, is the consequence that 
follows this charge? Why it is this: 
that two-thirds, probably — three- 
fourths, of the whole human race are 
of the same opinion; for, not only 
the entire people of Asia. by far the 
most numerous onthe globe, with 
the whole of Africa, and a great part 
of this American continent, but even 
among those nations termed Chris- 
tian, there are multitudes who are 
no more Christian than Thomas 
Paine was, or, likely, many of the 
respectable persons whom I now ad- 
dress. This I am well assured of, 
that if, in the course of this week, 
every man that disbelieves in the 
Christian scheme were to retire from 
New-York. those who continued be- 
hind would have no difficulty in ob- 
taining houses next May on their 
own terms. 
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After the toast respecting the press 
had been given, the Secretary deli- 
vered the following address: 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 
The toast which has just been drank, 
expressive of our ardent devotion to 
the liberty of the press, is a senti- 
ment that revives in the bosom re- 
collections of the most important and 
gratifying nature. “ There is nothing 
(observes Mr. Paine,) which obtains 
so general an influence over the man- 
ners and morals of a people, as the 
press; from that, as from a fountain, 
the streams of vice or virtue are 
poured forth over a country: and 
of all publications, none are more 
calculated to improve or infect them, 
than a periodical one.” 


When the art of printing was in- 
vented, mankind were absorbed in 
the grossest ignorance. The clergy, 
who, before ‘this era, held exclusive 
possession of all the learning in Eu- 
rope, were themselves extremely il- 
literate; so much so, indeed, that 
the accounts transmitted to us by the 
writers of those times, seem scarce- 
ly credible. Many of the priests, it 
is said, ‘were unable to read their 
own Breviary, though it comprised 
nearly the whole cyclopeedia of their 
knowledge. The faculty of theolo- 
gy at Paris declared before the as- 
sembled parliament, that religion was 
undone, if the study of Hebrew or 
Greek were permitted, But a still 
finer specimen of controversial ac- 
curacy and literary skill, is afforded 
usin the account of a monk, who 
gravely assured his auditory, that the 
reformers had invented a new lan- 
guage, called Greek, against which 
it was necessary for them to be on 
their guard, it being the mother of all 
heresy; thata book was written in 
that language called the New Tes- 
tament, a book full of daggers and 
poison; and that as to Hebrew, it 
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was certain that all who learnt it im- 
mediately became Jews !” 

The establishment of several 
printing presses in Europe, in which 
the ignorance, arrogance, and pre- 
sumption of the clergy were exposed, 
roused their indignation against the 
discovery, whi h they attributed to 
the devil, and aliedged that ‘‘ books 
were written with the blood of the 
victims who devoted themselves to 
hell, for the profit or fame of instruct- 
ing others.” Finding, notwithstand- 
ing these denunciations, that the 
art was rapidly advancing, the priests 
wisely concluded that, as they could 
not put it down by their invidious and 
malignant objections, it would be 
prudent to endeavour to turn it to 
their own advantage. They calcu- 
lated that this valuable discovery, 
which they had at first regarded with 
so much terror, might be converted 
into an engine, to perpetuate the 
reign of craft and superstition. Ac- 
cordingly, in a few centuries after its 
rise, we find printing encouraged by 
churchmen, and sovereigns induced, 
through their inflvence, to become 
the patrons of learning. But this 
unnatural alliance, so far from prov- 
ing beneficial to the subjects of prin- 
ces, served only to enable the priest- 
hood to monopolize the fields of .sci- 
ence and of literature, and to ob- 
tain the charge of education, by 
which they perverted the minds of 
youth, and increased their own fame 
and influence. 

During the existence of this mon- 
strous power, individuals were not 
wanting who endeavoured to unveil 
deception and hypocrisy. But such 
was the predominance of the clergy, 
that the human mind was involved 
in centuries of midnight darkness 
before any effectual inroad could be 
made on their spiritual authority ; 
and even when philosophy, “like 
beaten gold spread over the world,” 
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its benign influence was every where 
checked, and innumerable valuable 
works, the labors of the rea! bene- 
factors of the human race, were al- 
most totally suppressed by the pro- 
secution of their authors, or by the 
proscription of the books themselves. 
A few copies of some of them were 
fortunately preserved in the libraries 
of the learned, but the greater num- 
ber were piously consigned to the 
flames by the votaries of superstition. 
Of late years attempts have heen 
made, particularly in England. to 
revive these writings, the circulatien 
of which, however, has been very 
limited, owing to the business having 
been undertaken by individuals. Re- 
sides, the few liberal works which 
have been recently published, are 
not the most valuable of those which 
have been preserved. What remain, 
form a depository of transcendent 
reasoning, and high authority as to 
tacts, which all the lucid arguments 
of the priesthood, even when aided 
by the civil power, have never been 
able to invalidate. 

It is a subject of congratulation 
that, whatever may be the senti- 
ments of the other European go- 
vernments, the ministers of the king 
of England seem, at last, to be a- 
ware of the folly of attempting td 
restrain free discussion on religious 
topics. Philosophers, as most of 
them are known to be, they could 
not always shut their eyes against 
the immense ray of light which the 
press, during the last century, has 
diffused over Europe ; and however 
much they may have considered if 
good policy to protect the temporali- 
ties of the clergy as recognized by 
the constitution, they were at no loss 
to perceive the necessity of restrain- 
ing the intemperate zeal of ecclesi- 
astics. In the recent liberation of 
the persecuted Carlisle, after endu- 
ring for six years a rigorous impri- 
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sonment, and suffering all the pri- 
vations which priestly cruelty could 
invent, we have a memorable in- 
stance of the triumph of liberal prin- 
ciples when contrasted with that fe- 
rocity, which, only a few years ago, 
would have consigned to a dungeon, 
perhaps for life, the intrepid and vir- 
tuous author of “‘ Common Sense,” 
because he dared to avow his belief 
in the unity of the Deity, and to 
hold up to contempt a system dero- 
gatory of the character of Divine 
Majesty, destructive of all moral ob- 
ligation, and inimical to human hap- 
piness. | 

But while congratulating you on 
these triumphs of the press over 
the enemies of free inquiry in another 
country, itis adeplorable fact, that 
in the United States, we look in vain 
for a solitary instance, where this 
important invention is employed in 
enlightening our citizens as to their 
true mterests. Swayed by mercina- 
ry motives,—too timid to risk any 
thing in defence of correct princi- 
ples, or entertaining a mistaken re- 
verence for acknowledged prejudi- 
ces, the conductors of our journals 
attach more value to popular opini- 
on, and are more anxious to court 
the smiles of men in office, than to 
merit the reputation of fearless and 
inflexible champions of the truth. 
In this paralized state of the press, 
the public are pepetually kept in ig- 
norance of what constitutes their 
happiness. They hear but one side, 
and that is conceded only when it is 
entirely agreeable to the views of 
those who arrogate the right of con- 
trouling public opinion. Should an 
editor at any time venture to utter a 
rational sentiment, or admit a liberal 
communication, or even an extract,in- 
to his columns, heis quickly warned of 
his danger in the threatened, or ac- 
tual loss of some narrow-minded 
subscriber, or of one who holds all 
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sacrifices to be impolitic, except those 
that are offered on the altar of Mam- 
mon. 

Meanwhile, the priesthood, rely- 
ing on the protection which they de- 
rive trom this abject and and servile 
condition of the public press, con- 
tent themselves with declaiming from 
their pulpits, and, by secret influ- 
ence, labouring to destroy all who 
have the courage to announce truth 
and expose hypocrisy. Formerly 
the clergy pretended to point their 
battery at Satan, who, by the bye, 
is the prop of their system ; for with- 
out this personage it would lack of 
its leading and most important fea- 
ture. Latterly, however, they chang- 
ed their ground ; left the ‘“‘ Old Ser- 
pent” at liberty to devour whom he 
pleased, and directed their whole at- 
tention towards the infidel, and a- 
gainst deistical writiigs. To aid 
them in putting these down, they 
have inundated the country with 
pamphlets of the most pernicious 
tendency, and with swarms of use- 
less beings, who assuming the cha- 
racter of Missionaries, are unceas- 
ingly labouring to banish good sense 
from the earth, and to re-establish 
the empire of bigotry and of super- 
stition. In this very city, they have 
from ten to twelve presses worked 
by steam, which are constantly em- 
ployed on these pestiferous writings ; 
and it is stated in official documents 
published in London, that the Reli- 
gious Tract Society in that city, is- 
sued during the year 1825, no less 
than fen millions five hundred thou- 
sand pamphlets. The publications 
since the establishment of the socie- 
ty, are estimated to exceed one hun- 
dred millions. Since 1818, tracts 
have been printed in forty-two lan- 
guages; and the receipts during 
1825 in England and in America, 
amounted to the enormous sum of one 
million siz hundred thousand dollars! 
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Is it possible to reflect on this 
monstrous expenditure, without 
deeply regretting the purposes to 
which it was applied, or without 
wishing it were in our power to pre- 
vent it. Hitherto, perhaps, the 
means of effecting this were beyond 
our control. The friends of liberal 
principles, through the machinations 
of their enemies, have been long 
unknown to each other ; and with- 
out concert it is impossible to act 
with effect. But, by union every 
thing may be accomplished. Stand- 
ing alone, it is scarcely possible for 
any individual, however fearless he 
may be, and however great his tal- 
ents, to counteract the secret influ- 
ence of the priests, who are unceas- 
ing in their efforts to banish from so- 
ciety, or utterly to ruin, every man 
who ventures to disquiet them. Cer- 
tain of the aid of those whom they 
have made their dupes, they never at- 
tempt to refute by fair argument the 
objections opposed to their system. 
They have only to raise the hue and 
cry of atheist and infidel, when the 
diabolical spirit which dictates these 
epithets, is caught with avidity by 
their stupid adherents, who are not 
slow in giving proofs of its effects on 
their imbecile minds, by inflicting in- 
juries of the most grievous nature on 
all who question the correctness of 
their creeds. But associated as a 
band of brothers, determined to aid 
each other in destroying this mon- 
strous power, I am persuaded that 
not many years would elapse ere 
Reason, Science, and Philosophy 
would obtain the ascendant. 


Let us, then, no longer procras- 
tinate a measure so admirably cal- 
culated to obtain an object of such 
vast magnitude and importance.— 
Thousands; nay, | may say, millions 
in the United States, who are equal- 
ly desirous with us of accomplishing 
this, wait only for a rallying point 
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to declare themselves. Be it ours 
to set the example ; let a committee 
be appointed to draw up the plan of 
an Association, by which the object 
may be attained in the speediest and 
most effectual manner. The rapid 
increase of knowledge, which a great 
philosopher has happily and cor- 
rectly designated power ; our own 
standing in society ; our posterity— 
all these demand this effort to rescue 
the human race from the spiritual 
thraldom under which they now groan, 
and to restore to man the enjoyment 
of those rights conferred by nature 
as an unalienable inheritence. 





The dinner on this occasion was 
excellent. The greatest harmony 
and conviviality prevailed. Several 
appropriate Songs were sung; and 
the company retired at an early hour, 
evidently much gratified with the 
proceedings, and deeply impressed 
with the importance of continuing 
the celebration‘of this anniversary. 
RS PENT a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





—_— HH 





Prejudices. —Prejudice is common 
in a greater or less degree to all men. 
When a prince dies at Japan, there 
are generally fifteen or twenty of his 
subjects, who, in their zeal and affec- 
tion, np open their bellies and ex- 
pire with him. Those who make the 
largest and deepest incisions acquire 
the greatest glory. An officer of the 
Emperor of Japan, as he was mount- 
ing the imperial staircase, met with 
another who was descending it. 
Their swords struck against each o- 
ther; the latter was offended by it, 
and making an angry remark to the 
former, who excused himself by at- 
tributing the circumstance to acci- 
dent,—adding that the two swords 
had rubbed against each other, and 
that one was quite as good as the o- 
ther. ‘“ You shall see,” replied the 
aggressor, “the difference which 
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there is between two swords.” He 
immediately drew his, and plunged 
it into his belly. The other, who 
was ambitious of a like honour, has- 
tened up the staircase, to serve at 
the table of the emperor a dish which 
he had in his hands, and returned to 
his rival, who was expiring from the 
wound he had inflicted upon himself. 
He asked him if he still breathed, 
and immediately drawing his own 
sword, he followed the example of 
the dying man. ‘ You should not 
have anticipated me,” said he to him, 
** if you had not found me occupied 
in the service of the emperor; but I 
die happy, since I have had an op- 
portunity of convincing you that my 
sword is as good as yours.” 


Persevering Recluse.—Agnes du 
Rocheir, a very pretty girl, the only 
child of a rich tradesman in Paris, 
had like many others of her commu- 
_ mion, a wish to get to heaven without 
once going out of her chamber ; and 
accordingly, on October 5, 1403, 
she built herself a little chamber, 
joining to the wall of a church, 
wherein was nothing but a little win- 
dow, whence the pious (but filthy) 
solitary heard the offices of the 
church, and received the necessaries 
of life. The church celebrated this 
seclusion with great pormp, for Agnes 
was rich. She lived this nory life 
tillshe reached her 98th year and 
then died. 

Omens.—The Owl is regarded as 
a bird of evil omen, and is consider- 
ed amongst the vulgar as the harbin- 
ger of death. An Arab philosopher 
walking onee in the country with one 
of his disciples, heard a detestable 
voice singing an air which was still 
more detestable. ‘ Superstitious 
people,” said he, “pretend that the 
note of the owl announces the death 
of aman; if it be true, the song of 
this man might be supposed to pre- 
dict the death of an owl.” 
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PROSPECTUS. 
_ The object contemplated by this Journal, is tire 
diffusion of correct principles, which alone form 
the basis of morals and of happiness. 


Notwithstanding the vast number of publica 
tions that are daily issuing from the press, there 
is still wanting a paper which will fearlessly ad- 
vocate the paramount importance of the laws of 
Nature, and the dignity of Reason. It is by 
departing from these that good sense has been 
nearly banished from the earth; that mankind 
are in darkness as to their true interests ; and 
that all the miseries which afflict society have 
originated 


The pages of the Correspondent will be de~ 
voted chiefly tocommunications, and to miscella- 
neous articles, calculated to enlarge the mind, and 
bring manback to the path from which he has de- 
viated. Although we recognize nothing to be true 
that is incapable of proof, or demonstration, the 
erroneous opinions entertained by individuals, 
ean form no apology for the neglect or the viola- 
tion of the rules of courtesy. Nv illiberal dis- 
eussions or personalities, will be permitted : it 
shall be our constant aim to establish a charac- 
ter for temperate and sobcr reasoning, for opation 
vestigation, and for universal conciliation. 


The Correspondent is published weekly, at 
$3 per annum, payable in advance. No depar- 
ture from this condition ean be admitted as to 
Country Subscribers—Communications (post 
paid) to be addressed to the Editor. 





*,* Arrangements have now been 
made by which the coRRESPONDENT 
will appear regularly every Saturday. 
Those whohave signified their intention 
lo patronize this work, are respect- 
fully reminded of the terms of sub- 
scriplion. They cannot but be aware, 
that considerable outlays are requi- 
sile to effect its establishment, and that 
unless a desire to see this done is ac- 
companied by pecuniary aid, they 
may, possibly, be disappointed in their 
wishes. From those city subscribers 
who may not feel it convenient to pay 
for awhole year in advance, the half 
of that sum will be accepted. 


The Correspondent will be pub- 
lished in future at 48 Pine-street, op- 
posite Niblo’s Coffee House; and 
subscriptions continue to be received 
at 114 Fulton-street ; atthe book store 
corner of Vesey-street and Broadway; 
at the book store corner of Reed and 
Greenwich-streets; and at the Bank 
Lodge, 45 William-street, near Wall- 


street,. 





